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which the holder can at all times obtain the exact
value in coin or bullion from the issuer. The Act of
1819 aimed at securing a paper currency of this kind.
The Bank of England, together with other banks
throughout the country, enjoyed the right of issue.
In the abstract it would probably have been best for
the legislature to withdraw this right altogether, and
transfer it to a department of the executive Government,
making it, for example, the duty of the mint to issue
notes against gold delivered to it at the mint price,1
and to return gold for the notes on demand. This,
however, was not done in 1819, and though it was done
in effect in 1844, that effect was masked by provisions
designed to avoid too violent a breach in the historical
continuity of the banking system of the country. It
was thought in 1819 that the obligation imposed on the
bank to give gold in exchange for notes to all who
presented the latter and demanded the former would
compel it to keep at all times a reserve of gold sufficient
to meet all emergencies. But in times of pressure it
was found that the temptation to apply the gold re-
quired to sustain and liquidate their issues to the support
and relief of their ordinary banking business was too
strong for the directors of the bank to resist. This,
indeed, is almost inevitable when a paper currency,
controlled and regulated by the legislature, and thereby
invested in some measure with the credit and authority
of the State, is placed at the disposal of a private bank-
ing corporation, such as the Bank of England essentially
is, in its banking capacity. A severe crisis occurred in
1826, and some restrictions were in consequence imposed
1 For an explanation of this term see note at p. 48.
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